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FOREWORD 


The ‘Friends of Dr. Williams's Library* was founded in November 1946 
and inaugurated a series of lectures, of which this is the forty-fourth, to 
promote interest in, and support for, Dr. Williams's Library. This lecture, 
by Dr. Nicholas Tyacke, Senior Lecturer in History, University College, 
London, was given at the Library on 16th October 1990. 

The lecture in 1991 will be given by Dr. Neil Keeble, University of 
Stirling, and will be on Richard Baxter. 

Details of earlier lectures in this series and of publications by Dr. 
Williams’s Library are given in the Bulletin of Dr. Williams's Library 
published annually, price 50p, and obtainable from Dr. Williams’s Library, 
14 Gordon Square, London WC1H OAG. 
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THE FORTUNES OF ENGLISH PURITANISM, 1603-1640 


Shortly after the accession of James I, a darkness seems to descend over 
the history of Puritanism, or, to switch metaphors, the old roads appear to 
peter out and new ones only emerge on the eve of the Civil War. With good 
reason, the events surrounding the famous Hampton Court Conference in 
January 1604 have been described as the ‘end of a movement’. The 
movement in question, of course, is the concerted Elizabethan attempt to 
remodel the English Church, along more Protestant lines. From the 1560s 
onwards the Puritans had campaigned for further reformation; beginning 
with criticisms of the Prayer Book, some of them had proceeded to attack 
bishops as such. Increasingly frustrated in the attempt to impose their will 
from above, through parliament, the more radical among them had sought 
to presbyterianize the ecclesiastical structure from below. Thus groups of 
clergy can be found meeting during the 1580s, in numerous clandestine 
conferences or classes. It was to these meetings that a draft form of 
Presbyterianism government, the Book of Discipline, had been circulated 
for approval. Police action by the authorities, however, had put an end to 
this particular design, and thenceforward reformist hopes were concen¬ 
trated on the presumed heir to the throne — James VI of Scotland. 1 

Yet the death of Queen Elizabeth, in March 1603, revealed that the 
Puritan reform movement more generally was far from dead. Above all the 
capacity to organize on a nation-wide basis remained, as evidenced by the 
petitioning campaign which now ensued. One obvious result of this activity 
was the conference at Hampton Court, presided over by the new king. 
Nevertheless these proceedings are liable to give a false impression of 
moderation, for the Puritan spokesmen on this occasion were royal appoin¬ 
tees not delegates. 2 In parallel with the Hampton Court Conference, a 
London meeting of regional representatives had spelt out the Puritan 
requests in much more uncompromising fashion: 

The use of the surplice, cope, cross in baptism, kneeling at communion 
. . imposition of hands in confirmation, ring in marriage, and sundry 
other offensive ceremonies in our Church, is not indifferent but simply 
unlawful in the public worship and divine service of God. 

They also asked that the Prayer Book might ‘be corrected according to the 
Word’, that is to say the Bible. Moreover, many of the petitions in 
circulation at this time called for the introduction of the ‘discipline, as it was 
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delivered by our saviour Christ and his holy apostles’, and ‘agreeable to the 
example of other reformed churches’. At the very least, this would have 
involved granting powers of excommunication to the parish clergy and 
probably the introduction of lay elders as well. But most revealing is the 
statement in the so-called ‘advices’, issued by the Puritan organizers, that 
petitioners should ‘not expressly desire the removal of bishops’. 3 

The implication is that the radicals still favoured abolishing the episcopal 
system in its entirety. On the other hand, even the moderate requests put to 
King James produced negligible results. Hence there followed a fresh 
resort to parliament, especially in the years 1604 to 1610. 4 Reformism, 
however, was rapidly overshadowed by the fate of ministers now 
threatened with deprivation, for refusing subscription to Prayer Book and 
bishops. According to the Puritan campaign managers some thousand 
clergy sympathized with their aims, to the extent of being willing to sign 
petitions. The claim is lent credence by a numerical breakdown for London 
and twenty-four counties, which they published in 1605. This list totals 
approximately 750 clergy, leaving a further 250 clergy for the rest of 
England. On this basis, about ten per cent of clerical personnel can be 
considered as some shade or other of Puritan. While less than a hundred of 
these men were actually to suffer deprivation from their benefices, it does 
not necessarily follow that this one per cent comprised a hard core of 
radicals. 5 Beneficed clergy were in practice more vulnerable than either 
donative curates or stipendiary lecturers, the latter who had begun to 
proliferate in the Elizabethan period. Nor is there any simple correlation 
between the names of activists in 1603-4 and those subsequently deprived. 
How far the Puritan majority at this time was truly moderate remains open 
to question. 

This problem also links with the fate of presbyterianism. In so far as 
Elizabethan theory had been translated into practice it was largely at the 
parish level, by Puritan parsons and like-minded churchwardens. The 
classes had never established effective control over individual congrega¬ 
tions, remaining instead in a merely advisory role. Therefore the demise of 
the Puritan conferences may be of less significance than has often been 
assumed. Indeed much hinges here on our interpretation of a pamphlet 
published in 1605, with the challenging title English Puritanisme. The 
author was William Bradshaw, who emerged in the aftermath of the 
Hampton Court Conference as a leading spokesman for what he himself 
terms the ‘rigidest sort’ of Puritans. In English Puritanisme, Bradshaw 
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asserts the autonomy of individual congregations. ‘No other churches or 
spiritual church officers have, by any warrant from the Word of God, power 
to censure, punish, or control the same, but are only to counsel and 
advise’. 6 Bradshaw’s apparent repudiation of synodical power marks a 
major theoretical break with the Book of Discipline. But the position 
adopted in English Puritanisme was arguably even more radical than the 
earlier presbyterianism, given its closer proximity to separatism; each 
congregation was independent, albeit subject to the civil magistrate. 
Meanwhile, since no fellow Puritan ventured publicly to contradict him, 
Bradshaw was left in possession of the field. 

Like a number of other radical Puritans, Bradshaw had already been 
silenced under Queen Elizabeth. Thereafter he found employment as 
chaplain to a Derbyshire gentry family, at the same time functioning as a 
more-or-less unsalaried preacher in the locality. This looks to have been a 
fairly common pattern for those unable to make what Bradshaw called a 
‘politique subscription’. 7 Another possibility was schoolmastering, 
although that too technically required subscription in order to obtain a 
license, while a last resort was emigration, initially to the Netherlands and 
from the late 1620s to New England as well. Loss of benefice, curacy or 
lectureship almost always involved hardship, especially if dependents were 
involved. Many gentry and merchants helped cushion such blows by 
individual acts of charity. Much less well known, however, are the joint 
endeavours to the same end, which also serve to illustrate the new organiza¬ 
tional forms that Puritanism was now taking. Particular interest attaches to 
London events in the years 1606-7, when the subscription campaign was at 
its height and large numbers of Puritan ministers feared for their future 
livelihoods. Against this background Sarah Venables, the wealthy widow 
of a London merchant tailor, came to make her will. According to the later 
testimony of her aggrieved relations, she did so under the influence of a 
group of clergy threatened with deprivation. 8 By her will of July 1606, Mrs. 
Venables left the bulk of her estate to be ‘distributed unto and amongst 
such poor ministers as are, or shall be, put from their places and livings, 
which I see are grievously distressed, by such portions as the necessity or 
charge of children of them shall require, according to the discretion of mine 
executors.’ 

Any clergyman ‘within the realm of England’ was entitled to benefit, and 
subsequent calculations indicated that slightly in excess of £2,500 was 
available. The four executors included two Puritan clergy, Anthony Wot- 
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ton and Edward Buckland. Two other Puritan ministers, Stephen Egerton 
and Edmund Snape, were named as possible substitutes. Egerton in 
particular had played a major part in the recent petitioning movement, 
although Snape was not far behind in importance. Yet in some ways even 
more interesting are the names of the two overseers: Sir John Savile, a 
baron of the Court of Exchequer, and Sir Thomas Myddleton, a leading 
London alderman. By the time Mrs. Venables died, in October 1607, Savile 
was dead and had been replaced by another Exchequer baron, Sir Nowell 
Sotherton. Since the will was contested the following November in the 
Court of Exchequer, the choice of overseers strongly suggests a pre¬ 
emptive move, by the testator and her advisers, to evade a legal challenge. 

As matters turned out it was the government, in the person of the 
Attorney General, Sir Henry Hobart, rather than the relatives, who 
actually instituted legal proceedings. Thanks to a deposition by the brother- 
in-law of Mrs. Venables, we can reconstruct the immediately preceding 
events. John Chalkhill, to his patent surprise, was summoned to a meeting 
at the Guildhall, on 12 October, where the will was ‘published . . . with 
much ostentation before divers aldermen and many strangers, who gave 
countenance to the same’. But these proceedings having come to the 
attention of Archbishop Bancroft, he in turn alerted Lord Treasurer Dorset 
and other privy councillors. Probate was stayed, and a bill exhibited in the 
Court of Exchequer. In consequence the Puritans Wotton and Buckland 
were forbidden to act as executors, and the court determined that the 
money should be distributed to ‘such preaching conformable ministers as 
stood in need thereof, and to the wives and children of such deprived and 
silenced inconformable ministers as were dead’. The relatives got nothing 
and the alternative of outright confiscation, as at one point mooted, was 
also avoided. 9 Instead, the remaining executors were left with considerable 
freedom of manoeuvre. If not a Puritan victory, nor was it a total defeat. 
Yet a question remains concerning the identity of the aldermen and others 
present at the Guildhall, for the reading of Mrs. Venables’s will. The names 
are in fact listed with the register copy of the will, and include four 
aldermen: Sir Thomas Bennett, Sir Thomas Cambell, Sir Thomas Mydd¬ 
leton and Sir William Romney. 10 The presumption must be that we are here 
in the presence of both the London great and the godly. Moreover the link 
is most likely provided by another name on the list, that of ‘Mr. William 
Charke\ who was a silenced minister and leading radical from Elizabethan 
days. One of the original disciples of the great Thomas Cartwright, as early 
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as 1572 he had preached against episcopacy as being the invention of 
Satan. 11 Charke was also the brother-in-law of Sir William Romney. 

Judging from the phraseology of their surviving wills, Romney was the 
most committed Puritan among the four aldermen associated with this 
highly ambitious attempt to aid the deprived and silenced clergy. The 
religious preamble to his will of 1611 is unusually long and also includes a 
number of idiosyncratic features. In particular, Romney speaks of men on 
earth as ‘pilgrims and strangers, looking for a city whose builder is God 
eternal in the heavens’. His overseers included William Charke and Sir 
Thomas Myddleton. Among other tasks, they were to distribute £50 to 
‘godly poor preachers that are in want’. 12 This was a mere bagatelle, 
however, compared to the £1,000 bequeathed for the same purpose by 
William Jones, in 1615. Jones, who died a bachelor at Hamburg, was a 
merchant adventurer and haberdasher like Romney. Distribution of the 7 
money, to ‘poor preachers in England’, was left to the deputy of the 
Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg, and the ministers Stephen Egerton 
and Richard Sedgwick. The last named is described as ‘our preacher here in 
Hamburg’ and had fled England as a nonconformist in about 1601. Furth¬ 
ermore the Hamburg church, over which Sedgwick presided, operated 
along fully reformed lines and Jones himself had apparently served as an 
elder. 13 Another £1,000 was bequeathed to ‘godly, painful and poor 
preachers’ in 1623, by Lady Mary Weld, the widow of Alderman Sir 
Humphrey Weld. In this case the executors responsible were headed by her 
son-in-law Sir Robert Brooke, a well known patron of Puritan clergy. 14 

The foregoing examples are sufficient to indicate that sizeable sums of 
money were being channelled, during these years, in the direction of clergy 
who must count as Puritan even on the strictest definition. Occasionally it is 
possible to document the complete transaction, as with the £50 bequeathed 
for the ‘relief of poor ministers and preachers of the Gospel’, by John 
Swayne of Staffordshire, in 1623. The intermediary in this case was Arthur 
Hildersham, one of Cartwright’s literary executors and regularly in trouble 
for his nonconformity. Among the recipients of Swayne’s bounty was 
Walter Travers, co-author with Cartwright of the Book of Discipline and 
long since silenced. Swayne’s will survives and so does a related receipt 
from Travers to Hildersham for £5. 15 It is probably no accident that the 
names of William Charke and Stephen Egerton both feature prominently in 
such schemes. The city connections of Charke look to have been particular¬ 
ly important, and his eldest son Benjamin was to become a haberdasher. 
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But back in the 1570s and 1580s Charke had been successively lecturer at 
Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, with a very different lawyer and gentry 
clientele. When he died in 1617 both Alderman Sir Thomas Myddleton and 
Sir Thomas Smith, ‘my dear landlord’, were remembered in Charke’s will. 
Smith was indeed a governor of the East India Company, yet in 1626 his 
widow was to marry the Earl of Leicester and his brother, Sir Richard 
Smith, resided part of the time at Leeds Castle in Kent. Charke himself 
remains a rather elusive figure. Something of his outlook, however, can be 
deduced from the remarkable coat of arms and motto, which he acquired in 
1604 when registering his claims to gentility. The motto, in Greek, is taken 
from St. Matthew 7:13. ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate, for wide is the gate 
and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which 
go in thereat’. Both the crest and principal device selected by Charke 
consist of a Y or gamma, symbolising the choice between the broad way of 
destruction and the narrow path of salvation. Undoubtedly for Charke, the 
true worship of God was intimately bound up with the pursuit of that 
narrow path. 16 By comparison, Stephen Egerton seems to have adopted a 
rather less absolutist stance. Nevertheless he too had been a very promin¬ 
ent figure in the Elizabethan classical movement, and his parish of St. 
Anne’s, Blackfriars, was a veritable epicentre of Puritan activity in the 
early years of King James. An unrepentent nonconformist, Egerton gave 
up his lectureship in 1607 but continued as curate at St. Anne’s until his 
death in 1622. From about 1609 he was assisted by William Gouge, who had 
been recommended by Arthur Hildersham and was also a nonconformist— 
« if less extreme. 17 Between them Egerton and Gouge were to span a period 
of seventy years at Blackfriars, from 1583 to 1653. 

* The study of wills enables us to reconstruct part of the network of Puritan 

relationships which once existed. So too does a systematic examination of 
rr the products of the printing press. An especially illuminating instance is 
provided by the publications of Paul Baynes who died in 1617. Baynes was a 
radical Puritan, who had been suspended from his Cambridge lectureship 
in 1608 18 and published almost nothing during his lifetime. Between 1617 
and 1621, however, fourteen posthumous works appeared. With one 
exception, they were all printed at London. The principal editor signs 
himself variously as E.C. or Ez.Ch.. This turns out to be Ezekiel Charke, 
son of William, who relinquished his fellowship at King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1617. Since Baynes had continued to reside mainly in Cambridge 
after his suspension and apparently died there, he may well have personally 
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entrusted Ezekiel Charke with his manuscripts. A number of different 
London publishers were employed, but Baynes’s writings were chiefly 
handled by Nathaniel Newbery. Somewhat unusually Newbery himself 
wrote and signed a number of the dedications, and was clearly religiously 
committed to the enterprise. None of these London publications was 
clandestine and all are recorded in the Stationers Registers as being 
licensed. Nevertheless, in every case save one the editors went to the same 
licenser: Daniel Featley. Although now chaplain to Archbishop Abbot, 
Featley was a protege of the leading Oxford Puritan and chief spokesman at 
<i the Hampton Court Conference—John Reynolds. 19 The impression is that 
Featley remained sympathetic to Puritan publishing and would not make 
unnecessary difficulties. 

Nearly all Baynes’s posthumous publications are furnished with a per¬ 
sonal dedication. Those selected as dedicatees tended to be London 
notables, which is partly a reflection of the Charke family’s circle of 
acquaintance, and not surprisingly they include names already encoun¬ 
tered: Lady Rebecca Romney, widow of Sir William, Sir Thomas Smith, 
and Lady Mary Weld. It emerges from Ezekiel Charke’s dedication to 
Smith of Two Godly and Fruitful Treatises , in 1619, that this merchant 
prince was a patron in a very real sense. The Charkes and the Smiths were 
London neighbours, living in the same parish of St. Dionis Backchurch, 
and Ezekiel writes of his desire ‘not only to be thankful to you for myself, 
but much more for the many and great kindnesses a long time continued to 
my dear parents’. He also describes his own editorial efforts as being 
intended for the benefit of the ‘Church of God’. 20 That the patronage of this 
particular Puritan family, by Smith, was not an isolated act can be shown 
from another dedication to him, also in 1619. Again the work was post¬ 
humous, by William Negus and edited by his son Jonathan. William Negus 
had been deprived, for nonconformity, of an Essex benefice in 1609, 
continuing to live nearby in retirement until his death. The dedication 
recalls Smith’s ‘good affection and respect’ for the father and the ‘liberal 
allowance’ for ‘some years’ granted to the son. This suggests that Smith had 
been subsidising the studies of Jonathan Negus at King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Entitled Man's Active Obedience , or the Power of Godliness , the 
book is also graced with a preface to the reader by Stephen Egerton, who 
describes the author as having been one of the ‘worthies of God’s Israel’. 21 
- Meanwhile the publication which Ezekiel Charke chose to dedicate to his 
aunt Lady Romney, in 1618, was a catechism by Baynes, and it too carried a 
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preface by Egerton. Two years later, in 1620, Lady Weld was yoked with 
her sister and fellow widow Lady Lennard, as joint dedicatee of Baynes’s 
Christian Letters , a treatise of spiritual counsel based on genuine case 
histories. ‘As you are sisters in nature, so you are nearer sisters in grace’, 
wrote Charke. 22 Earlier, in 1618, Charke singled out a Cambridge contem¬ 
porary, Robert Clavering, for the dedication of A Caveat for Cold Christ¬ 
ians by Baynes. Clavering, now town clerk of Newcastle, has also been a 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and one or other of them may actually 
have tutored young Jonathan Negus. King’s College is not normally 
thought of as an especially Puritan institution, yet the dedication hints at 
the godly society which Charke and Clavering had enjoyed, the ‘comfort¬ 
able loving and living together’, and the ‘wonted sweet intercourse of 
speech’. Charke writes that God ‘hath begun the good work some years ago 
in you’, and signs himself as ‘yours in surest bond’. 23 

Also in 1618 the publisher Nathaniel Newbery dedicated three further 
writings by Baynes to Sir William Craven and William Halliday, both 
London aldermen, and to Nicholas Jordan, a leading member of the Sussex 
gentry and a brother-in-law of Baynes. 24 The sermon dedicated to Craven is 
described on the title-page as having been preached ‘at Cranbrook, in 
Kent, 1617’, the year Baynes died still apparently under suspension. 
Therefore this sermon was technically illegal. The presence of Baynes at 
Cranbrook on this and no doubt many other occasions is to be explained by 
the fact that his wife was related to a local clothier dynasty—the Sheafes. 25 
Moreover two other posthumous works by Baynes have a Cranbrook 
association, being edited by J.E., ‘at the free-school in Cranbrook’. This 
was John Elmstone, master of the local grammar school, who also wrote 
some commemorative verses on the author, including the following stanza: 

Rare is a faithful, zealous Christian; 

More rare good conscience and great learning meet. 

One of a thousand proves a godly man. 

A learned scribe, a skilfull, a discrete, 

A watchful pastor, teacher excellent, 

Such who can find, unless Paul Baynes be meant? 

Elmstone dedicated his editorial labours to the heads of two leading gentry 
families in the parish, Sir Thomas Roberts and Sir Henry Baker. 26 Again 
the publisher was Nathaniel Newbery, which indicates that this was part of 
the same collective enterprise. 



But to describe John Elmstone simply as a Puritan schoolmaster is at best 
a misleading half-truth, since he was in addition almost certainly a deprived 
minister. Thus in 1602 a John Elmstone M.A. was licensed as minister of 
Aldington in Kent, where he had been replaced by late 1607. In January 
1612 our John Elmstone M. A. was licensed to teach at Cranbrook. What 
virtually clinches the case for them being the same person is that according 
to the register he was licensed ‘without oath or subscription’, a remarkable 
concession and one which points to scruples of conscience. Elmstone lived 
on at Cranbrook for another forty-nine years, not dying until 1661, a radical 
Puritan and increasingly patriarchal presence in this major Wealden 
town. 27 As we shall see, he was also to play a key role in the religious politics 
of 1640. All of which calls for considerable revision of our understanding of 
events in this much studied locality, and the worsening relations of the 
Vicar of Cranbrook, Robert Abbot, with a group of his parishioners. Up 
until now Abbot’s difficulties have been ascribed to an upsurge of separat¬ 
ism during the 1630s. Yet there are likely to have been serious tensions 
present from the moment that Abbot arrived at Cranbrook in 1616. What 
he made of Baynes using his pulpit we do not know, although Abbot’s belief 
in the ‘aristocratical’ government of the English Church by ‘bishops and 
ministers’ sharply distinguished their two positions. 28 

The works by Baynes mentioned so far were comparatively short pieces 
and involved little financial risk for the publisher. Of a different order, 
however, was his Commentary on Ephesians. Indeed only the commentary 
on the first chapter saw print at this time, but even it ran to over 400 quarto 
pages. Published in 1618, the same year as the Synod of Dort, the work was 
geared to the highly topical subject of Arminianism, Baynes having taken a 
predictably Calvinist line. Ezekiel Charke dedicated it to Sir Henry Yelver- 
ton, the current Attorney General, and the publisher this time was Robert 
Milbourne. Yelverton appears to have been a relative stranger to Charke, 
the real link being Richard Sibbes, who provided a preface. Sibbes owed his 
religious conversion to Baynes, at Cambridge, and his position as lecturer 
at Gray’s Inn was largely thanks to Yelverton. According to Sibbes, Baynes 
‘left large notes of no chapter but this’ of Ephesians. 29 Nevertheless the full 
commentary was to appear in 1643, from the same publisher and in a folio 
edition of over 800 pages. An explanation of the delay either in terms of a 
lack of finance or the incompleteness of the manuscript is unsatisfactory, 
because from the second chapter of Ephesians onwards Baynes’s commen¬ 
tary was liable to have offended the censor in 1618. For example, he writes 
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of religious ceremonies: 

If of God, they do both serve to be bonds of unity and walls of 
separation from those without; if of man, they do bind such together as 
receive them and are a wall twixt such and others who cannot yield to 
entertain them. I would it were not too apparent that they, from their 
first admission, were occasion and prop of difference, and now Christ¬ 
ians are subdivided by them into conformable and unconformable. 

He also maintains that the church ministry laid down in the New Testament 
consists of ‘pastors and teachers’, who are tied to a particular 
congregation. 30 The wraps really come off, however, with The Diocesans 
Tryall by Baynes, published at Amsterdam in 1621 and edited by the exiled 
radical William Ames. In this Baynes argues at length that the only 
churches instituted by Christ or the apostles are parochial and that all 
ministers are equal. Perhaps by design, The Diocesans Tryall was the last of 
this particular clutch of writings to be printed. Whereas Baynes is simply 
described in his other posthumous publications as ‘sometime preacher of 
God’s word at St. Andrew’s in Cambridge’, Ames here recounts his 
sufferings at episcopal hands. 31 

Ames himself had been driven out of Cambridge some two years after the 
suspension of Baynes, and shortly arrived in the Netherlands. One of his 
first actions was to produce a Latin version of Bradshaw’s pamphlet English 
Puritanisme, translated as Puritanismus Anglicanus and published at 
Frankfurt in 1610. Between then and his death in 1633, Ames kept the 
foreign printing presses supplied with a regular stream of his own writings, 
many of them against the worship and polity of the English Church. In the 
process he emerged both as the chief voice of the religious exiles and of 
radical Puritanism more generally. His most important work was the 
Medulla or Marrow of Sacred Divinity. Running through four Latin edi¬ 
tions between 1627 and 1630, the Medulla is, among other things, a 
handbook for Puritan revolutionaries. In it, Ames defines a particular 
visible church as ‘a society of believers joined together by a special bond 
among themselves, for the constant exercise of the communion of saints’. 
This ‘bond is a covenant, either express or implicit, whereby believers do 
particularly bind themselves to perform all those duties, both towards God 
and one toward another, which pertain to the respect and edification of the 
church’. It is the function of those ‘elected’ as ministers to preach the word 
and administer the sacraments. Ecclesiastical ‘discipline’ is an ‘adjunct’ to 
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this, in which ‘the elders have the chief parts’. The churches ordained by 
God are neither ‘national, provincial or diocesan’ but ‘parochial’. Particu¬ 
lar churches ‘may and oftentimes also ought to enter into a mutual 
confederacy and fellowship amongst themselves in classes and synods’, 
although this does not take away their ‘liberty and power’. As for the 
episcopal hierarchy, this derives from the ‘Roman Antichrist himself’. The 
mode of Christian worship is also divinely instituted and ‘nothing must here 
be added, taken away or changed’. 32 Remarkably, there were two London 
printings of the Medulla in 1629 and 1630. Not apparently until July 1635 
were the English ecclesiastical authorities fully aroused as to the danger 
posed by the writings of Ames. 33 

In exile Ames had benefitted from some powerful patronage. Between 
1611 and 1619, he had been chaplain to Sir Horace Vere, commander of the 
English forces in the Netherlands. When this chaplaincy was terminated, 
due to pressure from England, Vere’s fellow colonel Sir Edward Harwood 
came to the rescue. Thanks to Harwood’s intervention with the statholder, 
Prince Maurice, Ames had been appointed professor of divinity at Frane- 
ker University. 34 An intellectual rather than a man of action, the ideas of 
Ames none the less underlie one of the most striking Puritan developments 
during the 1620s — the creation of an English synod or classis of the 
Netherlands. The number of English churches and garrison chaplaincies in 
the Netherlands had been steadily growing, and a rational argument could 
be made for greater supervision. Certainly that was how the matter was 
presented to King James, in seeking his permission. But the churches in 
question had all departed from the English ecclesiastical model, largely 
abondoning the Prayer Book and setting up forms of congregational 
discipline. If James thought to bring them back into line, he was almost 
doomed to disappointment. What emerged instead was an increasing 
affront to episcopal sensibilities. Indeed in some respects the English synod 
of the 1620s marks a revival of the conference system of the 1580s, albeit 
abroad and with official authorisation. The organising genius was John 
Forbes, an exiled Scottish presbyterian who had come under the intellec¬ 
tual influence of Ames. He and his colleagues argued that, since they 
received financial support from the Dutch magistracy, they were bound to 
follow Dutch religious practices. The synod met on an annual basis between 
1622 and 1631, and as well as licensing ministers it began to undertake the 
ordination of new clergy. 35 

Not surprisingly, there was a growing concern in English government 
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circles that the synod had become a front organisation for radical Puritan¬ 
ism. William Laud, the future archbishop of Canterbury, was among the 
first to sound the alarm and effectively prevented the synod from meeting 
after 1631. 36 It was Laud also who helped to quash another major Puritan 
initiative of the 1620s — the English-based activities of a group known to 
history as the feoffees for impropriations. Most of our knowledge of this 
body comes from the successful prosecution mounted against it in the Court 
of Exchequer during the years 1632-3. Although the existence of the 
feoffees allegedly dated back to about 1612, all the evidence produced in 
court was from 1625 onwards. They were a committee of clergy, lawyers 
and merchants, who, by their own account, had engaged in the innocent 
and indeed praiseworthy task of raising money to buy back church tithes 
which had been alienated into lay hands. Yet these impropriations once 
re-acquired were not simply given back to the parishes concerned; rather 
the income was devoted to a variety of religious uses, at the discretion of the 
feoffees. The essence of the prosecution case was that the money had been 
misappropriated, in that it was mainly spent on hiring preachers and not on 
endowing vicarages. There was little suggestion during the trial itself that 
the feoffees were Puritans, but the surviving comments of Laud are much 
less restrained. He noted in his diary, on the day of the dissolution of the 
feoffees, that ‘they were the main instrument for the Puritan faction to 
undo the Church’. Elsewhere Laud added that ‘most of the men they put in 
were persons disaffected to the discipline, if not the doctrine too, of the 
Church of England’. Morever ‘no small part was given to schoolmasters, to 
season youth ab ovo for their party, and to young students in the universi¬ 
ties, to purchase them and their judgements on their side, against their 
coming abroad into the church’. 37 

One of the precedents cited by the prosecution during the trial of the 
feoffees was the Venables case of 1607 and, while they did not draw out the 
implications, the comparison does not appear unduly strained. 38 There are 
also echoes more generally of earlier Puritan benefactions, as well as some 
overlaps of individuals. For example the feoffee George Harwood, a 
haberdasher and brother of Sir Edward, is probably the same person 
named by Lady Weld as an overseer in her will of 1623. 39 Another feoffee 
was William Gouge, the former assistant to Stephen Egerton at Blackfriars. 
Alderman Rowland Heylyn, the senior city member among the early 
feoffees, provides continuity of another kind. Together with Sir Thomas 
Myddleton, an overseer of the Venables will, he subsidised the first popular 
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edition of the Bible in Welsh, published as an octavo in 1630. These two 
leading Londoners are thus part of a tradition of Welsh evangelism which 
runs from the Elizabethan separatist John Penry to the Cromwellian 
fifth-monarchist Vavasour Powell. More specifically, the propagation of 
*the gospel in the ‘dark corners’ of the land was one of the objects of the 
feoffees. 40 Furthermore, in his will of 1631, Alderman Heylyn bequeathed 
£3U|)0 to ‘poor ministers and schoolmasters’, part of which was to be 
administered on the advice, among others, of Julines Herring. The latter 
wa^ lecturer at St. Alkmund’s, Shrewsbury, a post partly funded by Heylyn. 
Hearing was also an extreme Puritan, who had studied for the ministry with 
the deprived clergyman Humphrey Fenn and had got round subscription by 
beifng ordained at the hands of an Irish bishop. During the 1630s he was to 
migrate to the Netherlands. 41 Herring was preceded there by two other 
refugee clergy, one a feoffee and the other closely associated with the 
scheme, John Davenport and Hugh Peter. 

Cfiearly we must resist the temptation to define the feoffees in terms of 
their most radical element. Outwardly much more moderate were the two 
leading clerical members, William Gouge and Richard Sibbes. Yet Gouge 
hack received his early religious training from his uncle, Ezekiel Culverwell, 
whdj was to be deprived in 1609. Both Gouge and Sibbes provided prefaces 
to C|ulverwell’s Treatise of Faith, published in 1623. Preaching at the funeral 
of CSouge in 1653, his successor at Blackfriars recalled how he had been a 
‘swept refreshing shade and shelter’ to the ‘old godly Puritans’, by ‘admit¬ 
ting them to the lord’s supper’, when they ‘could not either atall or at least 
piirely, in regard of superstitious gestures, genuflections, etc., enjoy that 
ordinance at home’. 42 Although Richard Sibbes was apparently a confor¬ 
mist, his voluminous published writings include a definition of the visible 
church which sounds extraordinarily similar to that of Bradshaw and Ames. 

Every particular church and congregation under one pastor, their 
meeting is the church of God, a several church independent. Our 
national church, that is the Church of England, because it is under a 
government civil, which is not dependent upon any foreign prince, it is 
a particular church from other nations. 

Most of his works were published posthumously, but in 1630 Sibbes 
dedicated a volume of sermons to Sir Horace and Lady Mary Vere. As we 
have already illustrated, the Veres were major patrons of refugee Puritan 
clergy in the Netherlands. Moreover the main editors of the writings of 
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Sibbes, following his death in 1635, were the two radical Puritans Thomas 
Goodwin and Philip Nye, who subsequently fled to the Netherlands in / 
1639, joining the English church at Arnhem. 43 Further radical links can also ( 
be inferred from Sibbes’s will, one of the overseers for instance being Sir / 
Nathaniel Barnardiston whose parish of Kedington, in Suffolk, was ej 
virtual Puritan fiefdom. There the nonconformist Samuel Fairclough re¬ 
mained unharmed throughout the 1630s. 44 i 

Turning to the lawyers among the feoffees, both Christopher SherJjand 
and his successor Sir Thomas Crewe remembered John Dod in their v^ills, 
respectively of 1632 and 1634. Dod had been deprived back in IbOT^and 
finally found a safe haven at Fawsley, in Northamptonshire, which became 
in consequence almost a Puritan shrine during the 1630s. The godly wen'jt on 
pilgrimage there and sometimes even to die. 45 Arguably the most formid¬ 
able of all the feoffees, however, was the lawyer John White. In theifirst 
years of the Long Parliament, as chairman of the committee for scandalous 
ministers, he would come to strike terror into the heart of many a parson. 
Another expatriate Welshman, White has been plausibly associated with 
the evangelising efforts of Myddleton and Heylyn. At the same tim& he 
appears to have been driven by an especially militant Puritanism, wjhich 
came to the fore in 1640. Like many of the feoffees. White was in addition 
associated with New England colonisation. 46 Whereas the activities o(f the 
feoffees can be understood as an attempt to work the existing English 
ecclesiastical system in the interests of Puritan preachers, America offjered 
on a far grander scale than the Netherlands the opportunity to rebuild ti>om 
the foundations. Indeed, with the collapse of the English synod and of t)he 
feoffees in rapid succession, godly hopes came to be concentrated on tliis 
remaining avenue for advance. ^ 

Recent scholarship has reminded us just how mixed were the motives of 
emigrants to New England. Nevertheless, it remains true that many of the 
leaders did wish to create a society religiously very different from 
England. 47 The New England ‘way’, as it developed, was to acquire a 
number of idiosyncratic features, notably the making of church mem¬ 
bership dependent on visible sanctity, but there is widespread agreement 
that the ideas of William Ames were a major source of inspiration. When 
Ames died in 1633 his wife and son sold up in the Netherlands and sailed 
across the Atlantic. They were soon followed by John Davenport and Hugh 
Peter. During the last year of his life, Ames had become co-pastor with 
Peter at the English church in Rotterdam and Peter was to act as his literary 



executor. The Rotterdam church can be regarded as a prototype for New 
England ecclesiastical developments, having been reconstituted on the 
basis of a covenant in 1633 and with stringent tests for membership. 
Subsequently the claims of this type of Congregationalism were to split the 
Puritan reform movement, although it is noticeable that both parties in the 
1640s claimed to be the true heirs of Ames. 4 ** 

An unusual window onto how Puritans regarded these events in their 
beginning is provided by a surviving cache of letters from the early 1630s. 
The letters were seized by the English authorities in 1635, during a 
combined raid on the studies of two clergymen: John Stoughton, curate of 
St. Mary Aldermanbury, in London, and John White, rector of Holy 
Trinity, Dorchester, who is not to be confused with his lawyer namesake. 
Whether or not we call Stoughton and White Puritans, some of their 
correspondents certainly were. Today the letters are to be found scattered 
chronologically through State Papers Domestic and State Papers Colonial 
in the Public Record Office. Again the trail starts with money in the form of 
a bequest by a west country widow, Mrs. Philippa Pitt, who left £100 for 
‘good uses’, to be distributed at the discretion of Stoughton and White. 49 It 
was rumours about this and other cash that led to their appearance before 
the Court of High Commission and, ultimately, to our being able to recover 
something of the mood at the time. John White of Dorchester was himself a 
pioneer of North American colonization and John Stoughton’s brother 
Israel had emigrated to New England in 1630. Most of the correspondence 
is addressed to Stoughton, and straddles the North Sea as well as the 
Atlantic. Three letters are from James Forbes, son of the John Forbes who 
had masterminded the English synod during the 1620s. Written from Delft, 
the then Dutch headquarters of the English Merchant Adventurers, they 
refer both to continuing conformist pressure from England on the exiled 
Puritan communities and to the growing disagreement within their own 
ranks about the nature of true church order. The great importance attached 
to the writings of William Ames comes across very clearly. At the same time 
Forbes sounds a prophetic note. Although right religion is now retreating 
from ‘these parts’, he hopes that ‘God will find out a place, where his saints 
may have the freedom of the gospel in the purity and integrity of it’. 50 
Written in April 1634, this letter finds an answering call in one from New 
England that December, where Stoughton’s son-in-law, James Cudworth, 
extols the setting up of the first New England churches and their appoint¬ 
ment of ‘pastors’ and ‘teachers’. The ‘Lord hath brought me to see that 
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which my forefathers desired to see but could not . . . so many churches 
walking in the way and order of the gospel, [and] enjoying that Christian 
liberty that Christ has purchased for us\ 51 In stark contrast, however, is the 
letter sent to Stoughton the following September 1635. The author was Sir 
Thomas Wroth, who resided both in Somerset and in the London parish of 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street. Writing via his widowed sister Lady Eli¬ 
zabeth Clere, who also lived in Coleman Street, Wroth lamented that ‘all 
things go on from worse to worse 1 . Yet ‘now is the time to shew our courage 1 
and ‘stand to our captain Christ Jesus 1 . It 

will argue some patience if we quietly suffer usque ad rerum amis- 
sionem , but it will be a great evidence of Christian resolution if we 
suffer usque ad sanguinis effusionem , for preservation of faith and a 
good conscience. 52 

Whether Wroth was really advocating armed resistance remains unclear, 
but his sense of dismay at the turn of religious affairs in England is 
unmistakeable. 

For most of those among Stoughton’s correspondents New England 
seemed to be a single ray of light shining through the otherwise encircling 
gloom. Nevertheless as news filtered back of revolutionary religious doings 
across the ocean, some members of the Puritan old guard grew increasingly 
worried. It was partly that the compromises often forced on Puritans in 
England came to look shabby by comparison with the freedom allowed in 
the American colonies. More fundamentally, however, such Puritans 
believed they were faced with the large-scale revival of separatism mas¬ 
querading as a national church. Although these disputes have been studied 
largely with reference to the 1640s there is an important prehistory, 
especially as regards the collective response by a group of English clergy in 
1637, whose names are recorded in a letter now preserved at the Boston 
Public Library in Massachusetts. 53 This list of thirteen signatories, criticis¬ 
ing their New England brethren, is headed by the octogenarian John Dod 
and the septuagenarian Robert Cleaver, both of whom had been deprived 
in 1607. Dod, as we have noted, was currently based at Fawsley and Cleaver 
was probably living nearby at Canons Ashby. At least three of the other 
signatories were also Northamptonshire clergy: Timothy Dod, son of John, 
John Winston and Nathaniel Cotton. Winston and Cotton indeed appear to 
have been sons-in-law of Cleaver. 54 Yet this was not simply a local or even 
familial Northamptonshire response, since the other names include Simeon 
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Ashe and Ephraim Huitt of Warwickshire, John Ball of Staffordshire, 
William Bourne and Thomas Paget of Lancashire, and Julines Herring now 
of Cheshire, All of them were nonconformists. Ball for example, along with 
Herring, having been ordained by a sympathetic Irish bishop. 55 In 1637 
these eleven, plus Thomas Langley and Ralph Shearard, addressed a series 
of questions to the New England clergy, claiming to have jointly ‘main¬ 
tained the purity of worship against corruptions, both on the right hand and 
on the left’, while ‘we lived together in the same kingdom’. They were 
particularly concerned to know whether their former colleagues taught that 
a ‘stinted form of prayer and set liturgy is unlawful’, and that the godly 
should not ‘join in prayer’ or ‘receive the sacraments’ where such ‘a stinted 
liturgy is used’. New England developments they feared, lent substance to 
the allegation that ‘nonconformists in practice are separatists in heart’. 56 

How then are these thirteen English clergy, meeting together in 1637, 
best categorised? To call them a synod seems unduly formal, although there 
are some similarities with the Puritan conferences of high Elizabethan days 
and one of their number, John Ball, was subsequently commissioned by 
them to reply to the answer received from New England. None the less they 
look more like a gathering of refugees from persecution, thrown together 
rather haphazardly. Certainly the group was soon scattered, Herring and 
Paget going to Amsterdam and Huitt, somewhat ironically, emigrating to 
New England. Ball died in 1640 and Cleaver perhaps even earlier. Yet 
between 1637 and 1640 the situation in which English Puritans found 
themselves was dramatically transformed, because of events in Scotland 
which up until this point appears to have featured hardly at all in their 
thinking. For after the religious changes introduced by James I, Scotland 
had increasingly become a place for the godly to flee from rather than to. 
Thus the Scottish rebellion, triggered by Charles I’s attempted introduction 
of a new prayer book in 1637, and even more the abolition of bishops there 
in late 1638 was largely unanticipated in Puritan circles. But once these 
developments north of the border began to unfold so those in England, who 
had never been truly reconciled to the existing ecclesiastical polity, were 
able to grasp the opportunity now presented. The essential means was a 
parliament, with which to bring pressure to bear on the monarch and for 
which a coalition of opposition interests manoeuvred as the Scottish crisis 
deepened. By October 1640 and the meeting of the Long Parliament, all 
other options available to Charles had been exhausted. At the same time he 
was obliged to negotiate with his critics from a position of unprecedented 
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weakness. 

Historians are unclear to what extent the call for the ‘root and branch’ 
abolition of episcopacy, which emerged that autumn, was a Scottish import 
grafted onto relatively recent English discontent or the expression of a 
radical Puritan tradition which had never died out since Elizabethan times. 
Archbishop Laud especially has been blamed for the recrudescence of a 
largely moribund Puritan movement, due to his imposition of a package of 
religious policies going under the label of Arminianism as well as the harsh 
treatment of nonconformity.*'* 7 Without wishing to belittle the reaction 
provoked by Laud, the evidence reviewed up to this point also confirms the 
existence of a radical Puritan continuum. This is not, however, to resurrect 
the notion of an inevitable rise and triumph of Puritanism, since it was only 
the collapse of Caroline policies in Scotland which opened the door to 
radical religious aspirations in England. Not surprisingly the religious 
opponents of Charles in both kingdoms made common cause, but the 
English were never less than equal partners. The nature of the relationship 
is well conveyed by the London letters sent home by the Scottish treaty 
commissioner Robert Baillie, during November and December 1640. As a 
clergyman, Baillie was particularly sensitive to the state of religious affairs 
in the capital. On 18 November, he wrote that ‘the town of London . . . 
minds to present a petition, which I have seen, for the abolition of bishops, 
deans and all their appurtenances’. Three weeks later, on 12 December, he 
reported that 

yesterday a world of honest citizens, in their best apparrel, in a very 
modest way, went to the House of Commons [and] sent in two 
aldermen with their petition, subscribed as we hear by 15,000 hands, 
for removing episcopacy, the service book, and all other such scandals 
out of their Church. 

Although Baillie and the Scots were clearly well-informed, they were 
certainly not orchestrating these events. Indeed, Baillie shared the wide¬ 
spread view that the London petitioners had acted with undue haste. 58 

The London root and branch petition was presented to the Commons by 
Alderman Isaac Pennington, member for the City of London, and it has 
long been assumed that his parish of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
constituted the organizational centre of the anti-episcopal agitation at this 
time. The radical and sometime feoffee John Davenport had been vicar 
there between 1625 and 1633, and was succeeded by John Goodwin who 
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emerged during the early 1640s as a leading congregationalist. Furth¬ 
ermore, Goodwin dedicated his first book to Pennington in August 1640. 59 
But a very important additional piece of the jigsaw, missing until now, is 
probably provided by Sir Thomas Wroth. The latter, as we have seen, was a 
resident of Coleman Street, where he had been born in 1584. 60 An extreme 
Puritan, he was also the brother-in-law of Sir Edward Dering, member for 
Kent at the beginning of the Long Parliament. It was Dering who presented 
the first county petition calling for the root and branch abolition of bishops, 
in January 1641, and who also sponsored the root and branch bill to the 
same effect in May. At the beginning of December 1640, however, and 
before the London root and branch petition was actually presented, a group 
of his constituents had forwarded a version to Dering with a roll of Kentish 
signatories. There was an accompanying letter with it from John Elmstone, 
schoolmaster of Cranbrook, asking for Dering’s support in their endeavour 
‘to lay low the high tower of our lordly church prelacy’. The petition and 
probably the letter too were delivered to Dering by a Cranbrook clothier, 
Richard Rabson. Among Elmstone’s other Kentish associates was a sus¬ 
pended minister Thomas Wilson, who can be found writing to Dering the 
following February. Urging ecclesiastical reformation on him, Wilson 
quoted from the Medulla of William Ames. 61 Meanwhile at Westminster, 
as the parliamentary attack on bishops gathered momentum, John White, 
lawyer and former feoffee, emerged as one of the most principled advo¬ 
cates of abolition, his notorious book The First Century of Scandalous and 
Malignant Priests providing an inverse image of the evangelism which 
Puritans still aimed to promote. 62 

Money, organization and ideology give shape and substance to Puritan¬ 
ism under the early Stuarts. Although the symmetry of the Elizabethan 
classical movement was lacking, the variety of responses called forth by 
new circumstances more than compensated. The individual parish or 
congregation was now emphasised as the basic unit of reformation and the 
local support of the laity became increasingly crucial. Moreover religious 
constraints at home were offset by the growing possibilities for experiment 
abroad, especially in the Netherlands and New England. If the price was a 
certain incoherence, nevertheless radicals of different views stood shoulder 
to shoulder in 1640 — united in their determination to break down the 
barriers which for so long had blocked the path to the promised land. 
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